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The early Puritan thrust aside the things that 
hindered the simplicity of his worship ; the Quaker 
did this and more ; he thrust aside ruthlessly tradi- 
tional doctrine that hindered the direct unfolding of 
the Father's will in the inner consciousness. 


JosErpH S. WALTON. 
At Mr. LAKE Park, 1906. 


THE ATOM. 
To the man at the helm on the rushing car, 
Giving his eager lightning rein, 
The English sparrow scolds like a jar, 
Daring “ The Line ” with death in its train. 
*Mid the deafening roar of a ceaseless moil 
Slackening belt and dizzying wheel— 
A hungry unit of human toil 
Clenches the thread of his children’s weal. 
Atom of flesh, and atom of soul, 
Making a stand with the grim “J will!’ 
Facing, need be, the world as a whole, 
Mighty to crush—God loves thee still! 
Vary Stebbins Savage. 


PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR THE INDIANS. 


[Report in full of the Committee on Indian Affairs of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting of Friends for 1906.) 


In the department of Indian Affairs we are justi- 
fied in reporting a more encouraging outlook than has 
been the case heretofore. Not that there is now more 
than at other times any decided improvement in the 
condition prevailing in Indian Communities and on 
Reservations, although at many points the physical 
conditions are somewhat better; but there is undoubt- 
edly a better feeling among all people who come in 
contact either officially or otherwise with the Indians 
and the attitude of the Federal Government toward 
them is as just and fair, and perhaps more so, than it 
is toward any other of its dependent peoples. 

Congress has, during the past session, enacted some 
important legislation, which, if carried out faithfully, 
will greatly benefit the Indians. And this was se- 
cured without extraordinary effort on the part of the 
Indian himself or of his unofficial friends, but very 
largely through the influence exerted by the Indian 
Bureau. 

The Dawes Allotment Act has been modified in 
several particulars. An Indian who shows the ability 
to manage his own affairs need not now wait twenty- 
five years after his land is allotted to him before ob- 
taining a title in fee and securing full citizenship; as 
the Secretary of the Interior is now empowered to 
shorten the time in his discretion and advance the In- 
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dian to an equal standing with his white neighbors 
when he gives evidence that he will make a proper 
use of his privileges. On the other hand the Secre- 
tary may withhold the patent and extend the time in 
cases where an Indian appears sure to abuse it. Thus 
the Indian who is able to forge ahead for himself will 
not be hampered, while the one who needs continued 
oversight will have it. 

Another provision lodges the determination of 
questions of descent in families in the Indian Bureau, 
taking it away from the local courts, which are often 
unfriendly and seldom just. 

Legislation affecting the Osage Indians has an im- 
portant bearing on the status of that tribe. They are 
very wealthy, both in lands and money, and as Miss 
Cook, of the Indian Bureau, says, their reservation 
“has long been the happy hunting ground of schem- 
ers and swindlers.” The entire estate may now be 
capitalized and the money ultimately divided among 
the members of the tribe. The time when this divis- 
ion may be made is in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and when the Indian shall be pro- 
nounced by him competent to wisely manage his own 
affairs. 

An excellent and most beneficent piece of special 
legislation was the appropriation of $100,000 to buy 
lands and water rights, building and fencing for the 
evicted and homeless Indians in California, who have 
been driven from their ancestral abodes by white 
men. A real friend of the Indians, C. E. Kelsey, for- 
merly Seeretary of the North California Indian Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed as special agent to secure 
these lands and settle the Indians upon them. 

The Klamath Indians, in Oregon, are at last to be 
paid for lands taken from them in 1888, by an erro- 
neous survey, $537,000 having been appropriated for 
that purpose. 

The Indian Bureau, after many years of pleading, 
has secured an appropriation of $25,000, to be used 
in the suppression of the sale of liquor to Indians. 
This is a most hopeful incident, and will greatly aid 
in stamping out the liquor traffic in the Indian coun- 
try. 

The establishment of an Indian Reform School 
and a Sanatorium, both of which are authorized by 
recent act of Congress, are important pieces of legis- 
lation. 

A safeguard is thrown around all prehistoric In- 
dian ruins and monuments, as it is now made a mis- 
demeanor to injure or excavate them. 

Thus it will be seen that the tendency of legisla- 
tion is more than ever to protect the Indian in his 
rights. 

The education of Indian children is receiving in- 
creased attention. About 30,000 children are now 
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enrolled in the various schools. Although there ap- 
pears to be a slight faliing off in the total enrollment 
since last year, the average attendance has increased. 
It is now thought to be better to encourage the In- 
dian to patronize the day school, or the public school, 
as tending to bring the children more in touch with 
the white population, and thus harmonize with the 
The 
Government day school is the stepping stone to the 
built by the 
day schools. 


prevalent idea of segregation and absorption. 


public school, and there are now being 
Indian Bureau over thirty buildings for 
This will bring the number of schools under Gov- 
ernment control to nearly three hundred. 

The arid regions are coming gradually under a 
thorough system of irrigation. The sum of $185,000 
was appropriated at the last session of Congress for 
this purpose. We note two instances of recent oc- 
currence where water rights have been reclaimed 
from white men who have deprived the Indians of 
them, and in one case the white man could make no 
use of the water himself. He simply took it to show 
his disregard of the rights of the Indian. 

During the year 3,067 allotments have been made 
and 4,027 patents issued. 

As foreshadowed in our report last year, a deter- 
mined effort was made by friends of the Indian to 
secure a prohibitory liquor clause in the Constitution 
of the new State proposed to be admitted into the 
Union, and consisting of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory. The effort was rewarded with partial success. 
The prohibitory clause has effect for twenty-one 
years, and at the end of this period the people of the 
State are to vote upon the question of its continu- 
ance. While this is not a complete victory, it is quite 
a substantial gain. It opens up an inviting battle- 
ground for those who incline to enlist in the fight for 
prohibition. 

A very important movement by the Indian De- 
partment of the Government is that which under- 


takes to make a family record or register ot every 
Indian household, including all marriages, births and 
deaths. 
year, and will be carefully prosecuted. 


This has been in operation during the past 


The employment of Indians in the various indus- 
tries in the West and Southwest is steadily increas- 
ing. Year by vear the Indians are learning that if 
they are to enjoy the benefits and privileges of citi- 
zenship they must expect to help bear its burdens and 
responsibilities, and that labor is the most honorable 
path to a comfortable independence. 

The foregoing will vive Friends some idea of the 
trend of events in the Indian situation, and it will no 
doubt be observed by those who keep somewhat in 
touch with the work that there is good ground for 
encouragement. 

The actual work of the committee will not make a 
very impressive exhibit, beyond the efforts we have 
put forth from time to time to influence Congress and 
the Indian Bureau to observe the dictates of justice 
and humanity in the treatment of the Indians. We 
are on the lookout for any opportunities to render 
material assistance to Indians, and where such are 


presented we extend the help. One application was 
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declined because we thought the object was rather 
beyond the limits of our jurisdiction. 

Our most important contribution is for the sup- 
port of Mohonk Lodge, which continues to do an ex- 
cellent work in providing an industrial education for 
Indian girls, and in furnishing a market for their 
wares when they are ready for sale. They have built 
up a fine trade for their goods, the demand now ex- 
ceeding the supply. 

The Conference at Lake Mohonk, on Indian Af- 
fairs, this month was attended by our chairman on 
the usual invitation of Albert K. Smiley. The dis- 
cussion was unusually interesting, and the conclusions 
as embodied in the platform were important. There 
is little question that the influence exerted by the 
conferences that have been held at Lake Mohonk dur- 
ing the past twenty-four years has had much to do 
with moulding public sentiment on the Indian ques- 
tion. 

That the Indians have not all subsided into a con- 
dition of peaceful contentment is evidenced by the 
fact that just now the Utes, in Wyoming, have, to the 
number of three hundred, put on paint and additional 
feathers, and have gone off the reservation and re- 
fuse to return. They defy the authority of the Gov- 
ernment agent, and whether it is so or not, it is 
thought that the safety of the white settlers is seri- 
ously menaced. United States soldiers have been 
sent out to surround the warriors and compel their 
return to the reservation; whether or not there shall 
be bloodshed depends upon the obstinacy of the In- 
dians and the ereaturely activity of the soldiers. 

On behalf of the committee, 
Josepu J. Janney, Chairman. 
Baltimore, Tenth month 27th, 1906. 


SOME WRONGS OF TILE COLORED PEOPLE, 


The colored race in the South never needed help 
or friends more than now. Education and training is 
a necessity to battle with the wrong done them be- 
cause they are ignorant as well as colored. We have 
often told of Bettis Academy, eighteen miles from 
here, where an old student has had a boarding school 
for years. It is the only one of size and influence we 
know of, supported by the efforts and sacrifices of the 
members of its churches. 

The Southern Workman for Ninth month issued 
from Hampton, Va., has an article on it and the 
founder, Alexander Bettis, written by Dr. G. S. Dick- 
erman, of New Haven, who is also agent of the 
Robert Ogden movement in the South. 

Alfred Nicholson, the head of the Academy, was 
here lately telling of a side that is not known in the 
North. On the Fourth of July he has a great gath- 
ering of the church members, and there are about six 
thousand of them, to raise money for the payment of 
teachers. They have about two hundred. acres, 
mostly woodland, with unsettled country around 
them. He is always determined to have order and 
no quarreling as all kinds go—many white men; 
some have booths for selling cakes, ete. Alfred paid 
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the sheriff of the county fifteen dollars, who took a 
squad of men and swore in many more. Bad white 
men make bad whiskey of burnt apples and potash, 
then hire colored men to sell it. 

At one peanut stand they found the whiskey stored 
in a slot machine, and a bottle put in a paper bag and 
covered with peanuts, the buyer paying for both. 
Ninety-nine pints of such poison were seized by the 
officials. 

In cases like this only the colored man is arrested, 
and often he escapes because he is the employee of 
the white man, and an officer will say, “ No, can’t ar- 
rest ——’s nigger.” 

I am told there is seldom a church union, or large 
gathering of white or colored in the country where 
liquor is not sold in the woods near, and most on Sun- 
day. 

A. N. drives many miles through the country to 
raise funds and encourage parents to get children in 
school. He had over eighty girls last year, who 
took from home bedsteads, bedding, cooking pans and 
food. All cook in an old building with two open fire- 
places in one big chimney. He is trying now to put 
up a building for boys, as parents want them on the 
grounds, and not boarding a mile or two away. 

A. N. knows a man who was in jail for some small 
offense. A white man paid $200 for him and had 
him bound to him for six years. He dare not run 


away, as the law is very strict and imprisons any one | 


who breaks a contract to work for a planter. I knew 


a woman who was sued and made to remain on a place 
though the white man’s son had nearly bitten off the 
finger of her child in a fit of temper. 
had more patient endurance of wrong. 


No race ever 


Martrua ScHOoFIELD. 


tiken, S. C., Eleventh month 4th, 1906. 


ONSERVATIVE YEARLY 
IOWA. 


During my visit in West Liberty, Iowa, with my 
son and his wife, it was my privilege and pleasure to 
go with him and two friends, on the 21st inst., to 
West Branch, distant eleven miles, to attend the pub- 
lie service of the yearly meeting of the conservative 
branch of Orthodox Friends. Leaving home at 
8.30, the morning being bright and beautiful, with a 
brisk and bracing wind, we sped rapidly along over 
roads smooth as a floor, through a gently undulating, 
oceasionally almost hilly, thickly settled country, 
with comfortable-looking farm houses, indicative of 
general prosperity; past large fields of ripened corn, 
betokening a plentiful harvest of that cereal, and 
many groves of trees now in their sombre autumn 
dress, the cold weather of a few weeks ago preventing 
their usual brilliant coloring, though an occasional 
tree was, by contrast, conspicuously bright, as though 
a reminder of what all might have been under favor- 
able conditions. Passing through one little village 
we reached our destination rather early for the meet- 
ing, which was to convene at 10 o’clock. Good roads, 
pleasant weather, varying landscape and cheerful 
conversation beguiled the time, preventing any feel- 
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ing of weariness and making the ride seem very 
short. 

Soon entering the house, which is a large, low, 
frame building, capable of accommodating (I guess, 
for I did not ask) from 500 to 600 people, we took 
a seat not far from the rear, from which we could 
see most of the persons as they passed along the dif- 
ferent aisles to their seats. It was a sight I shall not 
soon forget, bridging over in my mind a space of 
seventy years and transporting me to childhood 
scenes, when I was a regular attender, with my 
mother at Cherry Street meeting, and now and then 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

Such an array of old-fashioned “ English ” bon- 
nets, with three or four of the still older-fashioned 
“ stiff-pleated ” bonnets, such as my dear mother used 
to make (having learned the trade of Ruth Jess, a 
noted “ plain-bonne t maker,” of Philadelphia, in the 
early thirties of last century), and which such worthy 
Friends as Deborah Wharton, Lueretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Newport, Catherine Truman, Elizabeth Peart, 
Jane Johnson, and many others wore, as greeted my 


sight that morning, I have not seen for many, 
years. 


many 
One dear old saintly-looking Friend occupy- 


ing the head seat wore the once common “ black fil- 
le t? > and “ long-eared cap, e and a few wore the white 
neckerchief. The young women, and even the little 
girls, wore the “ plain ” bonnet, though a little modi- 
fied and more tasty for the latter. 

On the men’s side not the old-style 
“straight collar” coat, but even plainer than that, 
for among the “ faithful ” there was no collar at all, 
the coat simply cut sloping from the neck to the waist 
line. A few hats were retained on the head, but the 
majority were removed. There was no dearth of 
speakers of either sex, and no time was lost. (The 
local meeting has six or seven preachers.) Some of 
these were gifted (?) in a remarkable degree with 
the old-time sing-song of the Quaker ministry, and 
so intensified that the words were often drowned in 
the musie ( ?), so that their sound and meaning were 
obscured to a great extent; but a deep solemnity and 
earnestness pervaded the assembly, a large number of 
the members being of Danish origin. (There is a 
church of Danish Lutherans in the little town.) 
Frequent mention was made in the discourses of the 
“‘ outward sacrifice,” the “ blood of Christ,” ete., yet 
much stress was laid on obedience to the “ inward 
voice,” the “inner light,” the teachings of Christ in 
the soul, and a heeding thereto, as the means of sal- 
vation. A broad charity seemed to exist in the mind 
of one Friend, who strongly emphasized the thought 
that denominational lines really make no difference, 
as there are good people in all de snomin: tions, quot- 
ing in support of this thought Peter’s experience, in 
which he saw the walls of sectarianism or se paration 
between Jew and Gentile completely 
During the were on their 
feet at once, and at the distance I was from them it 
was difficult to hear what was said. I wondered what 
it meant, but was informed afterwards that one was a 
Dane who could not speak our language, and the 
other one acted as an interpreter. 


was to be seen, 


broken down. 
morning service two men 
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One venerable-looking man, with white hair ni 
full white beard, piercing black eyes and good deliv- 
ery, sitting at the head of the meeting, spoke for 
nearly an hour, the whole trend of his remarks show- 
ing him as more in sympathy, in doctrinal matters, 
with our branch than with the Orthodox. 

Taking the discourses as a whole, omitting the 
‘singing ” and the references to the “ outward sacri- 
fice,” “ God’s plan of salvation,” etc., one could read- 
ily imagine oneself in a regular (Hicksite) Friends’ 
meeting, especially if one’s eyes were closed to the 
outward garb, so different from that to which we are 
accustomed. 

And listening to this “ singing,” 
never before, that section of “ Advices to Ministers 
and Elders” in the Discipline of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, in which “ ministers are advised to be care- 
ful not to hurt their services by singing intonation, 
affectation or gestures, which do not comport with 
Christian gravity.” In justice to these speakers I 
must say I never saw less gesticulation, a gentle sway- 
ing back and forth of the body, and slight lifting of 
hand or pointing of finger being all. 

At the close of the morning meeting, being intro- 
duced to the white-haired Friend spoken of above, I 
expressed my unity with his sermon, saying that if 
all of his branch believed as he did, I saw nothing to 
keep the branches apart. “ We ought to come to- 
gether,” he said; “ all denominations ought to.” 

Two other Friends from West Liberty went the 
day previous to the meeting. They informed me 
since that on Seventh-day evening a young woman 
from another locality delivered a lecture in the meet- 
ing house on “ The Early Friends; their Rise, Strug- 
gles, Oppression and Faithfulness.” They said they 
would be glad if it could be delivered to every 
monthly meeting of Friends, it was so full, yet so 
clear and concise. 

At five o’clock we were obliged to start for home, 
leaving before the meeting closed, feeling we had had 
a full day, and had been well paid for going. The 
memory of the pleasant ride and the whole day will 
linger long with sweet fragrance. 


I appreciated, as 


Exvizasetu H. Coatrr. 
West Liberty, Iowa, Tenth month 25th, 1906. 


PEACE IN JAPAN. 


An interesting peace meeting was held recently in 
the Auditorium, Karuizawa, Tokyo, under the joint 
auspices of the New Japan Peace Society and 
the Peace and Arbitration Department of the 

C. T. U. The speakers were the venerable Arch- 
deacon Moule, of Ningpo, China, who spoke on the 
subject “ On Earth Peace, Goodwill toward Men”; 
Miss Alice G. Lewis, of the Friends’ Mission, on 


“Woman’s Place in the Peace Movement”; Dr. A. 
Oltmans, of the Presbyterian College, on “ The 


Hague Court”; William T. Ellis, of the Philadelphia 
Press, on “The Peace Propaganda”; Mr. G. S. 
Phelps on “ The Influence of Young People’s Socie- 
ties on International Peace,” and Gilbert Bowles, 


secretary of the Japanese Peace Society, on the prom- 
ising inauguration of the Society’s work, with a mem- 
bership of fifty influential Japanese and thirty for- 
eigners. Rev. Benjamin Chappell, of Aoyama Col- 
lege, sends us word that the evening was a mest suc- 
cessful one, and that the present strength and power 
of the peace movement were strongly felt by those 
present. 


THE MILAN PEACE CONGRESS. 


[Editorial in The Advocate of Peace.) 


The Fifteenth International Peace Congress, held 
at Milan, Italy, from the 13th to the 22d of Septem- 
ber, was on the whole a very successful and encour- 
aging meeting. It labored under the usual diffi- 
culty of peace congresses, that arising from the dif- 
ference of language and of deliberative methods, and 
the still greater difficulty occasioned by the domi- 
nating influence of an International Exposition. Be- 
cause of the latter, the local impression made by the 
Congress on the people generally was probably much 
less than it would otherwise have been. The Con- 
gress had to share with three or four others going on 
at the same time the space devoted to congresses in 
the papers, and the Exposition drew and held the at- 
tention of the average citizen. 

But in spite of these untoward circumstances, the 
success of the meeting was excellent. The city au- 
thorities could hardly have been more cordial and at- 
tentive than they were. It was generally understood 
that they regarded the Peace Congress as of supreme 
importance among the many international gatherings 
—-nearly a hundred in all—brought by the Exposi- 
tion to the city. As for the local Committee on Or- 
ganization, led by our distinguished and venerable 
co-worker, E. T. Moneta, nothing could have sur- 
passed their fidelity, self-sacrifice and laborious efforts 
to make the Congress a great agency for advancing 
the peace cause. 

The Congress was not as large as those of 
the previous two years at Boston and Lucerne. But 
it was unusually strong in the presence of nearly all 
of the veteran peace leaders of the different countries 
—Passy, Baroness von Suttner, Ducommun, Bajer, 
Richter, Darby, Miss Robinson, Mrs. Lockwood, 
Moneta, General Tiirr, Dr. Clark, Fox, Perris, Fried, 
Dr. Richet, Arnaud, La Fontaine, Abbé Pichot, 
Alexander, Moscheles, Novicow, Trueblood and 
others. It was, therefore, an unusually compact and 
coherent body, whose members understood one an- 
other and were able to work together in harmony and 
mutual confidence, even where they differed strongly 
in opinion. Indeed, so far as we remember, never has 
a finer spirit prevailed in any peace congress. The 
moral tone was high, and the work was done in a 
serious, courageous spirit, conscious of the grandeur 
of its aim as well as of the difficulty and the delicacy 
of the task. 

The Congress also surpassed some previous ones 
in the concentration of its attention upon the great 
subjects of the peace cause. Less time was wasted 
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on relatively unimportant matters. There was al- 
most no faddism. Some of the great subjects re- 
ceived, of course, less consideration than would have 
been desirable, but this was not from lack of inter- 
est, but solely from lack of time. On these subjects, 
however, the Congress felt as deeply and spoke as 
strongly as if it had had days in which to discuss 
them. This was particularly true of the subject of 
limitations and armaments, the resolutions on which 
did not come up till toward the end of the pro- 
ceedings, when there was little time for discussion. 
But no other subject was as omnipresent to the minds 
of the delegates as this, and every reference to the 
initiative taken by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and the British House of Commons to bring the sub- 
ject to the next Hague Conference drew forth the 
deep and intense feeling of the Congress in regard 
to it. 

The discussions in general impressed us as being 
abler than usual. There was an unusual seriousness 
about them, an entire absence of playing fast and 
loose with subjects. We have never heard in any 
peace rarely elsewhere—a finer de- 
bate than that on the neutralization of ocean trade 
routes, introduced in an excellent speech by Senator 
Chamberlain, of Brockton, Mass., from the Commit- 
tee on International Law subjects. The opposition, 
led by Senator La Fontaine, of Belgium, one of the 
most gifted men in the Peace Movement, and sup- 
ported by many of the French and English delegates, 
held that the proposal was an attempt to regulate 
war, which was not the business of a peace congress, 
and that the neutralization of these routes would 
probably diminish rather than increase the interest of 
commercial men and statesmen in the cause of peace. 
To this, able replies were made, among others, by 
Professor Quidde, of Germany, who argued that what 
was aimed at was not a regulation but a limitation of 
war, and by J. Alexander, of England, who de- 
clared that the neutralization of these routes would 
take away the main excuse of Great Britain for keep- 
ing up her big navy. The Chamberlain proposition 
was finally carried by a vote of nearly two to one, 
taken amid the greatest tension of interest. 

The debate on sanctions of arbitration, on which 
the Peace Congress has always been divided in opin- 
ion, was also very able. The proposition for the in- 
stitution of such sanctions was reported from com- 
mittee by Dr. Dumas, a very able French jurist, and 
supported by most of the French and a number of 
other delegates. Dr. Darby, secretary of the British 
Peace Society, led the opposition, which was sup- 
ported in general by the British and American dele- 
gates. He proved, we think, conclusively that the 
history of arbitration shows that arbitral awards need 
no sanctions, not even of a purely pacifie kind, if such 
are possible. But Dr. Dumas’ resolution was adopted 
by a very small majority, and the Peace Congress 
went on record for the first time as favoring pacific 
sanctions of arbitration. 

The session devoted to the relations of labor to the 
Peace Movement was a very interesting one. So was 
that in which the educational aspects of the move- 


congress—and 
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ment were -dneiinad The Armenian and Congo 
atrocities, and those committed against weaker races 
everywhere, called forth emphatic protests in the 
name of justice and right, on which so largely, the 
Congress feels, the hope of permanent peace rests. 
Franco-German and Anglo-German relations, in 
their present somewhat improved and more hopeful 
condition, aroused deep interest, and so did all phases 
of the question of the Hague Court, the coming 
Hague Conference, ete. 

The influence of the Congress locally, might, we 
think, have been much increased by a series of pub- 
lic meetings in different parts of the city, by means 
of which the ideas and practical aims of the peace 
workers might have been brought home to a larger 
number of the toiling masses. One such meeting 
was held, and addressed by a number of the leading 
delegates. It was very successful and useful. The 
ditticulty, however, of finding places for meeting, be- 
cause of the crowded condition of the city and the 
other congresses going on, made it impracticable, in 
the judgment of the Organizing Committee, to do 
more in this direction. We hope that the Congress 
at Munich next year, and all future ones, will see to 
it that this part of the program is made large and full. 
One of the chief functions of the Peace Congress, 
at the present stage of its life and work, is the edu- 
cation of the communities which it visits from year 
to year. 

The Congress, we are sure, will prove a powerful 
stimulus to the Peace Movement, especially in south- 
ern and southeastern Europe, where the ideas which 
it upholds have already taken a wide and deep hold 
of the popular mind. It marks another and a most 
encouré wing stage in . the triumph: int progress of the 

cause which alre “ady has reached such a position of 
strength and assurance as promises the 
sion, in a large measure if not entirely, of the “ mon- 
strous crime of war ” and the organization of the na- 
tions in a federation of justice, good-will, co-opera- 
tion, mutual respect and peace, through which alone 
the national honor and the rights and welfare of the 
people can together be secured and maintained. 

On the invitation of Dr. Quidde it was unanimous- 
ly voted to hold the next Peace Congress at Munich, 
Germany. ‘The Congress was particularly inspired to 
accept the invitation by a letter read to it by Dr. 
Quidde, in which the Bavarian government expressed 
its cordial sympathy with the objects of the Congress, 
and its readiness to do all in its power to make the 
meeting in tlhe Bavarian capital a success. 


early suppres- 


There is another reason why differences of opinion 
with regard to the life of Christ are likely to con- 
tinue, namely, the impossibility of fully fathoming 
the great and divine nature which spake as never 
man spake, and whose power and characteristics can 
be fully known only by the observation of its effect 
on this world. Our psychology fails before the task, 
and yet it must ever anew be attempted.—Ropes, 
“The Apostolic Age ” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1906. 


YOUNGER FRIENDS AND PLAIN LIVING. 


Ir is announced that the younger Friends in Phila- 
delphia are planning to hold a conference on sane 
living. The older Friends have been holding confer 
ences on this subject at least once a year in their pre- 
parative, monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings. 
They have called it “ plainness in speech, deport- 
ment and apparel,” “ moderation and simplicity at 
marriages, funerals and on other oceasions,” ** to live 
within the bounds of your circumstances, without 
ostentation or vain display.” That, no doubt, is the 
reason that the announcements seem to make the 
coming conference so specifically for younger 
Friends. It is felt that the older are sufficiently im- 
bued with the thought and the whys and wherefores 
of sane living, and have sufficient opportunity to dis- 
cuss the subject in all its bearings. It is thought that 
a conference held at a time selected with special ref- 
erence to the eonvenience of those who are tied up 
with their part in the work of the world, will be at- 
tended by many who have not the opportunity of tak- 
ing up this matter in meeting. Also, that with only 
those present who have not been in the habit of dis- 
cussing it, the discussion need not be formal, but may 
take turns that will bring home to every one the prin- 
ciples involved and the applications in actual life as 
it confronts young people in the actual world, un- 
hedged by the opportunity for leisure enjoved by 
those who have time to attend quarterly meeting in 
the middle of the week, and in the morning at that. 

The concern of Friends in the beginning must have 
been precisely that of these younger Friends whose 
announcements have such a present-day sound. But 
somehew in the years of answering the queries with 
the minimum of abatement, the principles have not 
held us with compelling foree. While “ plainness ” 
in such things as are covered by the old wording of 
the Fourth, Fifth and Seventh Queries has been eare- 
fully observed, some of the newer problems in our 
lives have not been put to the test of our principles 
nor of sanity. We have drifted along with the world 
in too many ways and as regards too many phases of 
our life. We have worn “plain” clothes without 
keeping to simplicity in the form and texture of dress 
suited to occupation and to the changes in modes of 


manufacture. We have kept to a “ plain language,” 





and our children have gone off from us and become 
entangled in their intercourse with the world of busi- 
ness and social life in much besides the yea and 
nay of true plainness of speech. We have kept to 
moderation in our business, and have failed to pro- 
vide for the growing needs of our schools, resting 
satisfied with administering carefully what faithful 
Friends of the past have left us, but not going in for 
our concern for education to the extent of so man- 
aging our business affairs that we might ourselves 
contribute toward the maintenance of the schools we 
know are not adequately furnished. 

In the revival of interest among younger people, 
and those who may have drifted away from an in- 
terest in the formalities of our meetings, it is most 
natural that saneness in living should have claimed 
much attention, and that there should be a desire to 
get together and talk it over. The concern for such 
conference arose at Mountain Lake Park last sum- 
mer among young people from widely different parts 
of the country. The conference in Philadelphia will 
be practically a continuation of discussions started 
there. 

There are so many ways that we can get badly 
astray in following the drift of the times, in simply 
doing what we see others doing without stopping to 
guide our action by the best wisdom that is given us. 
As we in looking back on the past can see much that 
was foolish and worse, so we must be able to distin- 
guish the tendencies of our own time, which is much 
more difficult to do, and to choose those ways and the 
doing of those things that will bring most out of life 
for us and for all with whom our lives are bound up. 
It people seem nowadays to meet in their social fune- 
tions rather to eat together than to enjoy the truest 
intellectual and spiritual intercourse, then we need 
to see that we do not fall in with this tendency; we 
need to set about a saner course for ourselves and 
all whom we may influence. Does entertainment 
seem to tend to become so elaborate that most of us 
have not the time nor the means for it? Then we 
should not simply cease having our friends with us; 
we should seek to attain a simpler mode of entertain- 
ing in spite of the fashion in the matter, and should 
solve the problem of keeping up true hospitality in 
the face of the drift of the times. If certain things 
that are of little value or positively harmful are com- 
ing to take so much attention and to eat into meager 
incomes so that we no longer have sufficient to aid 
in the good works of the world, and of our own So- 
ciety, then let us not tamely drop the doing of the 
good things; rather let us solve the problem of stem- 
ming the tide, of resisting the tendency, and of doing 
what we know in our best moments to be the right. 

This is a true Friendly movement, and it is most 
significant as regards the revival of interest in the 
Friendly faith and traditions that such should be 
among the early fruits of it. 





We have several times called attention in our col- 
umns to the outrages perpetrated in the Congo State 
with the sanction of the King of Belgium, whose au- 
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thority in that State is absolute. But little has been 
done as yet to relieve these wrongs, and the subject 
is almost sure to receive consideration at the next 
session of Congress. ‘The Congo Reform Associa- 
tion says that “ petitions and resolutions calling upon 
the Government to bring about a reform of the pres- 
ent situation should be sent to the Senators from 
your State, the Representative of your district, Sec- 
retary of State Elihu Root and President Roosevelt. 
Added effect will be secured by sending personal per- 
sonal letters at the same time.” Those who are 
moved to send personal letters need not wait until 
some organization or meeting is ready to pass a reso- 
lution. Any one wishing more information concern- 
ing the situation can obtain it by sending four cents 
in stamps to the Congo Reform Association, 723 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., for a set of free 
leaflets. 


NOTES BY 


AMONG 


THE WAY. 
IOWA FRIENDS. 


Using Grinnell as a central point, visits were made 
to the Friendly neighborhoods in Iowa, at Marietta, 
Prairie Grove and West Liberty. Grinnell is a com- 
mercial, social and educational center, and the seat 
of Iowa College, an institution having over four hun- 
dred students. It furnishes a higher education at the 
surprisingly low annual tuition fee of $50, while it 
has an endowment fund of less than half a million 
dollars. The college ranks high, and has a number of 
handsome and well-equipped buildings. Grinnell is 
a handsome village of four thousand inhabitants, con- 
taining many evidences of peace and plenty. It has 
important manufacturing interests, and is the center 
of a rich and prosperous agricultural region. The 
founder, J. B. Grinnell, was one of the old-line abo- 
litionists, and the town was a stopping place for the 
workers in the cause. At the time when John Brown 
made his raid into Missouri, and captured a dozen 
slaves, “ without snapping a gun,” the party of refu- 
rested themselves in Grinnell’s safe environ- 
In this village we visited with our old-time 
friend, Charles Butler, and the family of his daugh- 
ter Ida and her husband, Dr. Wiley. Charles is a 
life-long Friend, and is a member of the Woodbury 
(N.J.) meeting. This visit took us back to the pleas- 
ant memories of boyhood, when the two families 


rees 
gees 


ment. 


united by common interests and sympathies enjoyed 
a close fellowship. Time has taken most of the active 
Friends of that period to the land of the “ great ma- 


jority,” and this makes the survivors centers of a 


more than ordinary tender interest. 


The afternoon of the 9th we went out to Marshall- 
town, and in the evening met a number of Friends 
and Friendly people at the home of Theodore P. 
Marsh. The next day we were driven six miles to 
Marietta, where the executive meeting was held in 
the afternoon. The farming region in the vicinity 
of Marshalltown is the most inviting we have seen in 


the West. Not a few of the farmers are living in 
almost urban luxury, with private gas plants, water 
supply and sewerage. Seventh-day evening, the 10th, 
a company of Friends assembled at the home of 
Joseph Cory, where the needs and possibilities of the 
Marietta meeting were considered. On First-day a 
large company of Friends and Friendly people assem- 
bled in the meeting for worship, and remained to an 
after-meeting, at which a talk was given on “* Present- 
Day Quakerism.” At the close of the meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the advisability of 
organizing a Friends’ Association, and possibly hold- 
ing meetings under its management at the end of the 
meeting for worship. The neighborhood of Marietta 
was settled by Friends from Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio, who were all abolitionists, and 
rather progressive in their religious thinking. For 
a time the meeting met rather informally in the 
house of the late Amos Marsh. This Friend had 
built a small house to accommodate a colored family, 
fugitives from slavery. This family finally left the 
neighborhood, and then the meeting was transferred 
to this house, and in it the Marietta Monthly Meet 
ing was organized Fifth month 15th, 1869. The 
records seem to show that this monthly meeting 
never met in separate session, the men and women 
transacting their business together from the start. 
It is therefore believed that Marietta was the begin- 
ner of joint business meetings in our branch of the 
Society. Marietta Friends maintain a First-day 
The families of John Packer, Horace Edsall, 
Horace Nichols, Joseph Cory, the Pyles, And William 
and Elizabeth Woodward, furnish a goodly company, 
with more possibilities in a Society sense than have 
yet been realized imeheir fullness. This is the home 
meeting of our friend, Nathan Edsall, but he was not 
at home during our visit. 


school. 


On this trip we were glad 
to renew an acquaintance with our Friend Benjamin 
H. Nichols and wife, who spent some time in New 
York city, a few vears ago, and who are now residents 
of Marshalltown. 


%* * 


Following the visit to Marietta we went to the 
Prairie Grove neighborhood near Winfield. In the 
evening a company assembled at the home of Theo- 
dore Russell, at which the history, principles and 
needs of the Society were considered. The Friends 
in this neighborhood have a First-day sehool, which is 
in session during the summer months. There is alse 
a young people’s society, which meets in our meeting 
house, but which has not adopted the Friendly name. 
It seems to be doing good work in the neighborhood, 
and is to all intents and purposes as much a Friends’ 
or a Young Friends’ Association, as most of the or- 
ganizations bearing that name. The families of 
Theodore and Edgar Russell, Lewis Canby and the 
Paxsons form the central influence. 

From Prairie Grove we journeyed to West Lib- 
erty, and were domiciled at the home of Griffith E. 
and Mary Coale. Fourth-day evening a number of 
Friends met at the home of Levi Pilkinton. The 
claims and possibilities of the Reading Circle were 
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considered, and the desirability of organizing a circle 
in West Liberty taken under advisement. Fifth-day 
evening a meeting was held in the meeting house, 
attended by a goodly number of people, at which the 
present position and obligation of the Society were 
presented. Quite a number not Friends attended the 
meeting. During the day calls were made on a num- 
ber of Friends, and the acquaintance of a year ago 
renewed. The families of Eli Elliott, John Taylor, 
Thomas Hogue, Esther WHarrison and Joseph 
Hollingsworth, with those already mentioned, 
are the supporters of the meeting in West 
Liberty. Susan Webb, who is unable to at- 
tend the meeting, is among the concerned 
members. We found among the Western 
Friends relatives of many of our concerned members 
in various sections of the East, some of the ancestors 
of the Western immigrants of a generation or more 
ago having lived in Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey. The Eastern relationship makes 
the visitor feel particularly at home in the West, 
while it gives his presence a personal value and in- 
terest, which does not always immediately exist when 
entire strangers, even of a common faith, meet and 
mingle. There are no more earnest Friends in any 
part of our heritage than may be found in these 
Western meetings; but a more frequent mingling of 


have 


East and West is desirable, and there is a growing de- 
sire on the part of not a few Friends in the West to 
educate their children in our Eastern schools. Still 
it has to be confessed, that as in the East, there is 
relatively a small number of children in Friends’ 
families all through this section. In West Liberty 
there is scarcely a really young person connected 
with the meeting, and if there is to be any growth it 
must, in the necessities of the case, come from the 
outside. 

Before the sun is up this morning we shall start 
again on our homeward way, the immediate projec- 
tive point being Pendleton, Indiana, where to-mor- 
row a Week-End Conference will be held. 


H. W. W. 
West Liberty, la., 11th mo. 16th. 


SHREWSBURY AND PLAINFIELD 
YEARLY MEETING. 


On Fifth-day, the 15th of Eleventh month, the 
half-yearly meeting of Plainfield and Shrewsbury be- 
gan its sessions in the old meeting house on Wat- 
chung Avenue, Plainfield. There was an attendance 
of sixty or more Friends and others interested in the 
meeting. and the unusual, heavy snowfall that con- 
tinued through much of the day seemed to be in keep- 
ing with the “ sweet dews of quietness ” that settled 
over the company. Words of thanksgiving were 
spoken by Dr. Shotwell, of Asbury Park, followed by 
addresses of sympathy and encouragement from 
Robert Barnes and Timothy Hussey, both visiting 
Friends. The first business of the meeting was the 
reappointment of the clerks, J. Edward Borden and 
Margaret Vail, for the coming year. 


HALF- 


In accordance 
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with the action of the last yearly meeting (New 
York) the Queries were read, without the usual 
stated answers. There was a full discussion of this 
new method of procedure, with differing opinions 
concerning the wisest use of these Queries. There 
was a strong feeling in the meeting that the testi- 
mony of Friends against war should have effective ex- 
pression, and it was left with members of the Repre- 
sentative Committee to accomplish such action. It 
was also suggested that the valuable subjects of the 
Queries should find more access to the younger mem- 
bers of the Society; and that in the First-day schools 
they might be presented occasionally as a general ex- 
ercise. 

The first business of the afternoon session was the 
consideration, by a special committee, of changes pro- 
posed at the last yearly meeting, to insure further 
usefulness of the body of ministers and elders. By 
invitation of the meeting Timothy Hussey, a Friend 
from New England, gave a most interesting account 
of educational and religious work done by Friends in 
Palestine and other parts of the Holy Land. The 
special concern of these Friends has been the de- 
graded condition of women and girls in the East. It 
was felt to be a privilege to listen to this recital, not 
only for its details, but also as an object lesson of the 
embodiment of the Christ-spirit. 

The evening meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Young Friends’ Association. They are mak- 
ing the race problem their subject for study during 
the winter. 

On Sixth-day morning the meeting of ministers 
and elders was followed by a meeting for worship. It 
was felt to be a season of real refreshment, and uplift 
of soul, stimulating to renewed faithfulness. 

The meeting house itself was made the center of 
kindest hospitality during the two days of meetings, 
most pleasant to remember. The bountiful tables 
were beautiful also with flowers. 


ExizaBetn Power. Bonn. 


FROM TORONTO FRIENDS. 


I am too much engaged to give you much in re- 


spect to Friends’ Association, Toronto. After a glo- 
rious visit in England and Scotland, last summer, 
meeting with many Friends there, and coming into 
touch with the activities which characterize the 
Friends in the mother land, which if some compensa- 
tion for having missed the attendance at Mountain 
Lake Park General Conference, we are settling down 
to an active winter’s work. 

Friends’ Association will meet monthly. Follow- 
ing is the program of the opening meeting of the sea- 


son: 


Monday, October 29th, 7.30 p.m., sharp. 


1. A short devotional period. 
2. Song 
3. Minutes, Committee Reports, and Introduction of New 
Members. 
4. Piano Solo 
5. Reading, from the History of the 
series, by Miss Mabel Wilcox. 
6. Song 


Quakers, first of a 
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7. Address, “The Path,” by W. J. Watson, of the Central 
Press Agency; followed by One-Minute Speeches by Members. 
8. A Soeial Half-Hour, Light refreshments served. 
9. Announcements, followed by closing of meeting at 10 
o'clock. 
Nore.—Subject on Sunday afternoon, the 28th: “ The Truth 
Underlying all Religions,” introduced by Felix A. Belcher. 
Wm. GREENWOOD Brown, President. 
Mrs. A. C. Courtice, Secretary. 


Fair attention was given it by the press. At this 
meeting the Adult School Movement came in for con- 
siderable attention. The Association had already au- 
thorized it, but an independent movement had been 
receiving preliminary attention among a number of 
Adult School people from Bristol and London, now 
resident in Toronto. The address of about 119 Bris- 
tol men here alone is known. After several commit- 
tee meetings those interested in the other movement 
concluded to come in under the auspices of Friends’ 
Association, and the first meeting of the school was 
held on First-day last, and is referred to by the 
Toronto World as follows: 


The first meeting of the Adult School, under the auspices 
of the Friends’ Association, was held on Sunday morning, and 
will continue to be held every Sunday morning from 9 till 10.30 
at the hall, McCaul Street, corner of Queen. 

The 
tomans 14, in connection with it, was read, 


The subject was “ Temperance, a National Obligation.” 
scriptural lesson, 
all in attendance taking part in the reading and large numbers 
in the discussion. 

Mr. Roberts proved an excellent chairman, and upheld a fine 
spirit in his address. 

Special remarks were made upon “Brotherhood and the 
Equality of Opportunity ” 


as an aim of adult schools, also on 


“the social advantages ” and “the personal benefits ” of the 
school. 

The school was weil attended, and its democratic character 
contributed in a marked degree to its interest and distinct 
value. 

If the first meeting is an index, the school is the beginning 
of a strong, extensive and healthy movement. Subject next 
Sunday, “ The Citizenship of Humanity.” 


The Friends’ meeting on First-day afternoons con- 
tinues, and the subjects selected for the after meet- 
ings to be held during the coming months are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Truth Underlying All Religions. 

2. Conscience, Priesthood Religious Tolera- 
tion. 

3. Reason and the Spiritual World. 

1. A Reason for the Faith that is in Us: the Neces- 
sity of Convictions. 

5. Immortality. 

6. What Must I do to be Saved, and to Inherit 
Eternal Life ¢ 

7. Reinearnation and Divine Immanence. 

8. The Incarnation of Truth and the New Thought 
Movement. 

9. Sowing and Reaping: the Law of Causation. 

10. Living Sacrifice and Professional Service. 

11. The Development of Personality through So- 
cial Activity. 

12. The Idolatries of Professing Christianity. 

15. Compensation. 

14. Primitive and Modern Christianity. 


and 
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15. Traditionalism. 

16. The Philosophy of Miracle. 

17. The Greatness of Humility. 

18. 1 Am the Resurrection and the Life. 

19. Missionary Methods. 

20. ‘Transfiguration. 

The following is the invitation which is sent out on 
a neatly-printed card: “ Friends’ Association Adult 
School, McCaul Street (corner Queen Street), To- 
ronto. You are heartily invited to attend the meet- 
ings of this unsectarian, democratic and friendship- 
promoting institution, held every Sunday morning, 
at 9 till 10.30 o’clock. The principal qualification for 
membership is a wish to join the school. 
Presented by -——.” 


Come and 
see, 


WirtitiuMm G. Brown. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

The Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting was held at 
Genoa, Tenth month 28th and 29th. On First-day 
morning, after a brief silence, Henry W. Wilbur was 
moved to speak. He said in substance: God is a spirit, 
and we must worship in spirit and in truth. The 
time, place or minister is not essential to true wor- 
ship, but the condition of the individual mind. He 


who serves God also serves his fellows and himself. 
We may worship God at all times, in pleasure and at 
business, by doing that which is right before God 
It is also right to come to meeting and 
worship together, for by so doing we may help one 


and man. 


another. 

We must adjust ourselves to our surroundings and 
circumstances, and it is best to do it in a spirit of 
willingness, as our labors then become a joy rather 
than a burden. Those of us who have been in close 
contact with suffering and sorrow know full well what 
it is to be able to relieve and assist them. 

There was never a time in the world when worship 
was more needed to mellow and quiet the human 
heart than at present. We do not have to look to 
the low or high places to find where worship is need- 
ed. In the rush of business and the whirlpool of so- 
ciety men have almost forgotten God. We do not 
need to make God constant and true, for he is the 
same yesterday, to-day and at all times; but we need 
to be true to him and to ourselves, and allow his 
Spirit to be to us as the sun is to the earth; let him 
come into our hearts, and let us worship in spirit and 
in truth, so that we may be thankful for the good 
things of this world and the things we believe he has 
in store for us, and we may realize his power and 
great love for us. 

Isaiah Lightner arose, saying there was no doubt 
that we had had sufficient time to meditate in silence, 
form new resolutions and renew the old ones. Let 
us not forget those resolutions, but so live that when 
the end of this life may come we may be prepared, 
whether it come at once or on a lingering bed of ill- 
ness. In coneluding, he thanked our Heavenly 
Father for what he has done for us, and prayed that a 
blessing might rest upon all, in and through the name 
of Jesus. 
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First-day afternoon was felt to be a fitting time to 
speak of our departed friend, Hetty K. Truman, and 
an earnest prayer was offered that some one would 
rise up to take her place amongst us. There were 
several readings and short addresses, full of hopeful 
words. We are sure to find what we look for; if we 
look for the good and the true we ean find it, for it is 
in the world to be 
and evil we can also find that. The world is large and 
its work has to be done by the people who live in it. 

An article on Southern schools for colored people 


} 
} 
| 
| 


found: and if we look for the dark 


Was read, in which the conditions of that people were | 


well defined. 


Earnest thankfulness was expressed for 


help received at those schools in the past, such as | 


cast-off clothing and food supplies. 


On Second-day the meeting opened at about the 
appointed time. 
the clerks, Stephen W. Lightner was appointed to 
act for the day. 
of. An epistle prepared in answer to one received 
from Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting was read. 
ihe question of not answering the queries received 
considerable discussion. Most Friends thought the 
As there had 
been no previous instructions, and the subordinate 
meetings had sent up their answers, it was thought 


The regular business was disposed 


answering of them quite essential. 


best to read them at this meeting, and try the new ex- 
periment some other time. 

A memorial to Hetty K. Truman was read, where- 
in some of her many good and Christian acts were 
mentioned. She had for many years taken care of 
her aged father, and she had long been superintend- 
ent and teacher in the Genoa First-day school, doing 
great good with the children; her loss will be much 
felt in the neighborhood. A minute was also made 
of the passing on of Rebecea J. Taylor, who had been 
ill for some She an old Friend, and a 
woman who always looked well to the ways of her 
household. 

An earnest desire was expressed for a larger at- 
tendance at our meetings for worship. 


vears. was 


closed with a feeling of love and unity. Henry W. 
Wilbur, William Seaman and Charles Cory had been 
with us most acceptably; they expressed their thank- 
fulness at having been permitted to meet with us at 
this time. Norts S. Firrevp. 






ON PLAIN LIVING. 


The’Conference on Standards of Living, to be held 
on December Ist, at Race Street, is an outcome of a 


discussion begun at the General Conference at Moun- | 


tain Lake Park this past summer, and will deal with 
a subject that should have serious consideration. 
The increasing demands in respect to dress and en- 
tertainment lead us to question just how much 
thought and time and money should be spent on 
these things. The old-time spontaneous hospitality 
seems ideal when we compare it with the crush and 
rush of our present-day teas and receptions. It is to 
be hoped that the conference will help us solve the 


THE CONFERENCE OF YOUNGER FRIENDS | 


On account of the absence of one of | 


The meeting | 








problem of joining the spirit of the old times with 
the changed conditions of the new. aes 


eX 





JOHANN MARCUSSEN IN IOWA. 


Our friend, Johann Marcussen, from Denmark, 
who is on a religious visit in this country, especially 
among the Danes in the Central West, in a personal 
letter gives an interesting account of his labors. He 
writes from Sawyer, Wis. : 

‘“] went to Indiana Yearly Meeting, as thou rec- 
ommended me, and I am very thankful I did. I met 
with so many dear people, exceedingly kind in every 
way, and I became able to understand the labor of 
Friends over a great field. Then I went to West 
Branch, Ia., where I found quite a colony of Danes, 
amongst whom I found great openings for my little 
service. They would gather together twice a day in 
their own homes, sometimes as many as fifty or sixty 
to a meeting. I found 
Il felt free to go 
amongst them as a Friend amongst Friends, and was 
most kindly every where—attended the 
yearly meeting of the conservative body, a monthly 
meeting amongst the liberal Friends, a meeting for 
worship amongst the Wilburites (so I have heard 
them named), 


But now comes my burden. 
Friends divided up in ‘ branches.’ 


received 


Their meeting houses are within a 
distance of four miles. Outwardly they had a some- 
what different cut, but inwardly I found just as much 
nobleness, sincerity and willingness to follow our 
Lord in the one group as the others. If I was out 
only on a Friendly visit amongst Friends, this would 
have been all-sufficient; but I am thinking of these 
dear Danish people. But it would take quite a book 
to tell all that concerns me in this matter. This part 
of Iowa is an old Quaker settlement. Quaker influence 
is felt everywhere—also amongst the Danes, who, 
many of them, have been servants in Quaker houses 
twenty-five or thirty vears back or more. Their way 
of thinking and their whole spiritual development is 
as Quakerly as is the case in most of the members of 
the Society of Friends; but the Society is divided up. 
Canst thou feel a little of the burden of my sorrow? 
I hope to go back to Iowa again before I leave this 
country. I am here attending, a quarterly meet- 
ing.”—American Friend. 


THE SWARTHMORE PHCENTX. 
The Phenix, the monthly issued by the students 
of Swarthmore College, appears again with the Octo- 
ber issue, somewhat in its old form. This is the first 
number of Volume XXVI._ For the last few years 
the college paper has seemed to languish. Latterly 
the weekly Swarthmorean, devoted to village and 
college interests, has in some degree taken its place, 
but that has now ceased to appear. The Pheniz, like 
the classic bird from which it gets its name rose from 
the flames. It was started just after the burning of 
the College in 1883, while the studies were being ear- 
ried on in temporary quarters in Media, 

Of the present volume the Editor-in-Chief is J. 
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Walter Keller, of the Class of 1907; the Associate 
Editor, Edwin A. Cottrell, 1907; the editors of de- 
partments are: Literary, Jeanette Curtis, 1907; Ath- 
letics, Spencer L. Cone, 1907; Exchange, William J. 
Bradley, 1908; Special, Elsie Lone, 1907. 

The Alumni Correspondents are: Abby M. Hall, 
of the College; Dr. John L. Carver, of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia, and Alice W. Jackson, of 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. 

The Business Manager is Frederick M. Simons, Jr., 
1909, with Newell Alford,; 1910, and Edwin H. 
Caven, 1910, as his assistants. 

Besides stories and articles, 


primarily of literary 
interest, 


news is given of the whereabouts and doings 
of graduates and ex-students, personal items and hap- 
penings at the college, while in the editorials the in- 
terests of the college are discussed from the student 
point of view. 

‘ With the support,” says the editor, “ of all who 
believe in a good college paper, we are going to try 
and build a paper that we will be proud of. 
are started, are you going to help?” He probably 
had the student body in mind, but every one inter- 
ested in higher education, and particularly all inter- 
ested in the educational work of the Society of 
Friends and in Swarthmore as a Friendly college, 
might well subscribe for The Phenix and kee Pp poste dd 
as to what is really going on. 
of the college 


N ow we 


The prevailing _— 


and atmosphere can be perceived, | 


one who cannot spend much time there, in no way 


better than by reading a good college paper such as 
the present number promises that The Phenix will 
be. R. Barcrtay Spicer. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company has just pub- 
lished an interesting volume entitled “* Newspapers 
Worth Counting,” based on the ratings assigned by 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. We learn 
from the preface that there are nearly 25,000 news- 
papers and magazines published in the United States 
and Canada. Four thousand of these have 
over hundred subseribers; 17,000 print 
than 1,000 regularly. Not more than one- 
sixth of the papers listed have furnished definite 
statements of their circulation, but in such eases an 
estimated circulation is accorded them. The only 
paper in the United States which has received all the 
distinguishing marks awarded by Printers’ Ink is the 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, with a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 266. The Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin leads the daily newspapers of Pennsylvania, the 
average number of copies sold this year being about 
220,000. The Press and Ledger carry the Gold 
Marks, which indicate that advertisers value them 
more for the class and quality of their circulation 
than for the number of copies printed. The report 
of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, in the words of the pub- 
lisher, “ places it before advertisers in a better light 
than happens to five out of every half-dozen publica- 
tions dealt with.” 


not 
one less 


copies 


ao 
2H5, 


THANKSGIVING. 

Thee, Father, this sky, 
Thy little fly; 
unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud-pavilions for my sake, 


I thank 
Wherein 
For 


for 


sparrows 


This fleeting beauty high and wild, 


Toward which I wonder as a child. 


I thank Thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 
For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

Te send down musie on the 
For treetops wavering soft 
Writing their 
For 


heart; 
high, 


sky; 


and 
against the 
forest farings that have 


peace 
been; 
For this fall rain that shuts me 
little 


in, 
Giving to 
The 


my low roof 


sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks fer 
And for the 
For those 
The 
For 
The 
For 


and light, 
folding hush of night; 


morning’s stir 
high deities that spread 
star-filled chasm overhead; 
elfin chemistries that yield 
the April field; 
and surge of 


glorious to their doom, 


green fires of 


ill the 


leaves gone 


foam bloom ; 
For 
All the wild 


Touch the 


loveliness that can 


immortal in a man. 


Father of Life, I thank Thee, 
For old acquaintance, 


too, 

near and true, 
For friends who came 
And took the 
For faith that held on to the last; 
For all sweet memories of the 
Dear 


into my day 


loneliness away; 

past, 
dead that 
Long thoughts of life and of life’s end, 
That make the 
\ deeper World than it reveals. 


memories of my send 


me know light conceals 


Edwin Markham. 


BIRTHS. 
BACON.—In West Philadelphia, 


1906, to Ellis W. and Helen Comly 
Robert Comly Bacon. 


on Eleventh 
Bacon, a son, 


month 8th, 
who is named 


MARRIAGES 


COMLY—CLARK.—At the 
Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Mildred Vaughan, daughter 
Clark, and Albert Knight, 
L. Comly, of Glenside. 


WARWICK—BOND. 
downe, Pa.; in the meeting house at Owen and Stratford Ave- 
nue, Wm. H., son of Joseph A. and Elizabeth M. Warwick, 
and Elizabeth L., daughter of Vanleer E. and Martha L. Bond. 
All of Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pa. 


home of the bride’s 
on Eleventh month 7th, 1906, 
of Charles H. and Miriam K. 
son of Charles and the late Anna 


parents, 4735 


Eleventh month 7th, 1906, at Lans- 


DEATHS. 


Eleventh month 10th, in his 79th year, 
at his late home, 271 Harvey Street, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Humphreys Garrigues, son of the late William and 
Margaret H. Garrigues, of Marlborough, 0. Interment at West 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

HENDRICKSON.—Eleventh month 14th, 
her late home, 228 Twelfth Street, S. W.., 
Hannah H. Hendrickson. 

MOORE.—On the afternoon of Eleventh month 


Mary E. Moore, in the home of her son- in-law, 
| bler, at Sandy Spring, Md. 


GARRIGUES. 


1906, 


1906, at 4 a.m., at 
Washington, D. C., 


llth, 1906, 
Tarlton B. Sta- 
She was in her 69th year, and en- 






























































































































































































































































































































































joyed good health until within a few months of her death. She 
was the wife of William W. Moore and daughter of William 
J. and Rebecca Thomas. Beside the husband, who survives 
her, she leaves three married children and a number of grand- 
children, who with a large circle of other relatives and friends 
feel deeply the loss of her sustaining influence, for she pos- 
sessed in an unusual degree the qualities of integrity and re- 
liability. Combined with a strong intellect and cheerful 
unselfish disposition, she was ever ready to “lend a hand” 
when sorrow entered the household of those within her 
reach. From innocent social pleasure her smile of sympathy 
was never withheld. 

Mary E. Moore was an active member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting; for many years its clerk, and at an early 
age she was appointed an elder. She was in frequent attend- 
ance at yearly and quarterly meetings, where her quiet devo- 
tion to duty and the justice of her judgment made her opinions 
a strong support to others. She lived always within the light 
of her Heavenly Father’s love, and with gentle sweetness trod 
the path leading into everlasting peace. 

HENRY 8S. KENT. 

On Second-day evening, Eleventh month 5th, 1906, Henry S. 
Kent, of Swarthmore, passed to the higher life in the 74th 
year of his age. His parents were Benjamin and Hannah Kent, 
and he was one of a family of much more than ordinary in- 
telligence. His sisters, Annie Kent Bradley and Esther Kent 
Smedley, were the editors of that highly-esteemed magazine, 
The Children’s Friend. He was born near Jennerville in the 
year 1833, and had a birthright membership in the Society of 
Friends. He taught in public and private schools for nineteen 
years, part of the time with Milton Durnall and Jacob Harvey 
at Unionville Academy. He was a teacher of rare qualifica- 
tion and gave unusual satisfaction wherever he was employed, 
and was careful to advance the moral character in connection 
with the mental training of his pupils. Many hoary-headed 
men and women of to-day will testify to the wholesome in- 
fluence that permeated the school room when they were pupils 
under his guidance. 


He was married in the spring of 1859 to Patience Webster, 
who lives with her married daughter and family in Swarth- 
more. They had but two children. Their son, William, is 


married and is now living in California. After a long period 
of successful teaching he settled with his family on a farm 
in East Goshen. While there he became a member of the 
School Board, and seeing the need of better buildings succeeded 
in having a new schoolhouse erected of much improved style 
and convenience, which was an ornament to the township. He 
afterwards located in Hockessin, Delaware, and for a few years 
carried on the coal and lumber business. In all his business 
relations of life he was careful to act honestly and honorably 
in dealing with his fellow-men. He was, to quote St. Paul’s 
instruction to the Romans, “ Diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

The latter vears of his life were spent in Swarthmore, where 
he was engaged as real estate and insurance agent until he be- 
came untitted for business through infirmities of age. His 
congeniality of spirit and social nature seldom failed to pro- 
duce a lasting friendship with all who formed his acquaintance. 
He was a staunch advocate of temperance and peace, and 
when able never failed to attend the annual gatherings at 
Longwood where his voice was frequently heard in pleadings 
for the right on all subjects of a philanthropic nature. 

At the large gathering, before his body was removed from 
his late residence, many ministering friends were free to bear 
a loving testimony to the beautiful life and Christian character 
of him whose spirit with full faith had passed to the better 
land. 

His faithful wife and daughter were earnest watchers at his 
bedside during the last trying days of his life. They will feel 
his loss most deeply, and he will be sadly missed by his grand- 
children with whom he lived, as well as by his large circle of 
Friends. He has no doubt filled the measure of the Beatitude, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


“He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his as uttermost bequest, 
\ stainless record, which all may read 

This is the better w ay.” 


sons, 


RACHEL RICHARDSON IFILL. 
In the removal of this young Friend, with such suddenness 
from our midst, it seems right that the hour should not be al- 
lowed to pass without reference to the efficient, conscientious and 
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painstaking service she rendered the guests at Buck Hill Falls 
the past summer in teaching equestrianism. Little did those 
realize who stood idly on the porch of the Inn, morning after 
morning, and watched the different parties ride away (some 
proficient, but mostly very unexperienced) what it meant to 
bring them all safely back. To keep six horses under control, 
to guide them safely over the mountain roads, mile upon mile 
and day after day. It was the undertaking of a man, but ac- 
complished and executed with consummate skill by a woman. 

As we observed her day after day and hour after hour in 
the saddle with first one pupil and then another, returning 
them all safely and bringing at the same time additional funds 
to the family exchequer, we could but turn aside and exclaim, 
“brave and noble girl,” following in the heat of summer the 
strict line of duty, and for what ?—to assist her husband and 
to assume her portion of the world’s work. 

Brave, courageous woman—would that we had more of them. 
The sons of such make rulers of nations. 


A Visiror To Buck HILL FALLs. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


It is expected that Mornay Williams, president of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum and Children’s Village, a prominent 
member of the Bar and a man gifted with great eloquence, will 
be the principal speaker at the morning session of the “ Day 
at the Guild,” 151 Fairmount Avenue, on Twelfth month 8th, 
1906. At the thirty-third annual conference of Charities and 
Corrections, held in Philadelphia last spring he made one of 
the addresses which was listened to with great interest. It 
is hoped that there may be a large audience of interested 
Friends to hear him. 


The article, “ Meeting Houses and Burial Places” in last 
week’s issue was sent us for publication by 8. Jennie Kester, 
not as a concern of her own, but as correspondent for another 
whose concern it was. 


\ meeting of the committee of Race Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, having oversight of the meeting in West Philadelphia, 
Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue, will be held immediately 
after the morning meeting on First-day, Eleventh month 25th, 
1906, at the West Philadelphia meeting house. 

CHARLES S, FreNcuH, Chairman. 


Finding that there is some difference of opinion among 
middle-aged friends as to the propriety of their attendance at 
the conference of “ young” Friends on Twelfth month Ist, I, 
who am middle-aged, feel moved to make a few remarks: 
There can be no more hopeful sign of health in any body than 
when the younger members earnestly desire to do their part. 
I feel that everything possible should be done by the older 
members to encourage such a movement. Perhaps the best 
possible way would be to let the interested young folks have 
a chance to discuss their problems in their own way, unham- 
pered by the opinions of those in whose presence many of 
them have been used to keep silence. I, for one, with the 
greatest sympathy with their action, feel that I can best co- 
operate with them by my absence. A. B. 

Six teachers in Friends’ schocls in England have been liber- 
ated to make the expedition to America organized by Sir Alfred 
Moseley for the coming winter. “It is believed,” says 
The Friend (London), “that they will bring back fresh in- 
spiration and valuable ideas from their visits to the American 
schools.” The Central Education Committee of London Yearly 
Meeting made grants towards the expenses of two of the six, 
from funds placed at the disposal of the committee by a Friend. 


The following from an Indianapolis morning paper is quoted 
in The Friend (Philadelphia), the reference being, no doubt, 
to the communication sent out by the Press Association (of 
women Friends) of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held at Park 
Avenue, to all the yearly meetings of the other branch: “ The 
Western and the Indiana Yearly Meetings may undertake the 
work of cleansing the Indiana press. The Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting has addressed the Western body, asking co-operation 
in a plan to change the tone of journalism in this country by 
waging a campaign for papers free from improper reading mat- 
ter and still more improper and ‘immoral’ medical advertise- 
ments. The Friends are asked to rise up as a body and de- 
mand ‘clean sheets’ for their homes, papers that have a good, 
healthy, moral tone and that do not fill their columns with 
details of crimes and of the divorce courts.” 
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Elizabeth B. Moore, of Waynesville, O., writes us as follows: 
“Eleventh month quarterly meeting just over, and was larger 
than oftentimes; weather so pleasant no doubt was the rea- 
son. The ‘Friends’ Home’ has been running a year, and we 
are thankful to say has paid expenses and something more. 
It is practically full, not altogether of elderly people, but three 
of the lady teachers of the public school board there, as it is 
just across the street from the school building. Our friend, 
Sarah J. Chandler, who is 88 years old, was able to be at each 
session of the quarterly meeting, coming from their home some 
three miles in the country each day. I was authorized to take 


subscriptions for FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER as formerly.” 


In memory of Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society will co-operate with Friends’ Home for Children 
in holding a meeting at the Home, 4011 Aspen Street, West 
Philadelphia, Fourth-day, Eleventh month 28th, at 7.30 p.m. 


CONFERENCE ON STANDARDS OF LIVING. 
THE BOX SUPPER. 


The committee are now prepared to announce that Philadel- 
phia Friends will provide hot coffee or cocoa for everyone, but 
that each young woman coming from home is asked to bring 
enough sandwiches, fruit and cake for her own party and for 
one extra person. Supper will thus be provided for those who 
board and cannot well bring box supper with them. 

Supper will be started at 6 o’clock, in the auditorium, and 
at that same time those who prefer can get a regular supper 
at Young Friends’ Association dining-room on the first floor. 

The program is as announced last week, and as in the Cal- 
endar of Meetings in this number. It is suggested that in 
the social time between 5.30 and 7.30, it will be possible and 
profitable for those interested to compare notes on desirable 
but little-known recipes and on patterns of baby clothes, so 
that all persons having such are asked to bring them. 


WORKERS NEEDED AT THE GUILD. 

I wish I could make our young Friends understand how much 
we need help at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. Only two to 
take charge of a large number of girls on Sixth-day evening. 
Won’t some young Friends give us an hour once a week? It is 
pleasant work. We have to send girls home who are eager 
to have our help. 

Seventh-day afternoon at the Sewing School, 2.30 p.m., we 
are in need of help. This is work that can be done in the 
day time by elderly women who do not wish to go out in the 
evening. Then I very greatly need some help with the “ Lit- 
tle Mothers” who come every Second-day afternoon at 4. 
Won’t you come and help us? An hour a week is not so much 
that one can not spare it. Write me, saying when you can 
help. The children will bless you and we shall be so grateful. 

EmIty WILBUR, Superintendent. 

Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue. 


CONFERENCE AT DARBY. 

A conference under care of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting was held in the meeting house at 
Darby, Pa., on First-day at 11 o’clock, with Charles Palmer as 
clerk. The subject was “Fhe Public Press—Good and Bad 
Reading.” The first speaker was William W. Polk, formerly 
editor of the Kennett Adrance, and now on the editorial staff 
of the Farm Journal. He said that the readers of papers are 
largely responsible for their faults. As soon as clean and re- 
liable papers sell better than sensational papers the former 
will increase and the latter will decrease. With all their faults 
we must allow that the newspapers display a greater intelli- 
gence than ever before. Considering the quickness with which 
the reporter must glean his facts and the speed with which he 
writes them, the modern newspaper will compare, in the choice 
of language used, its clearness and its adherence to the rules 
of grammar, favorably with anything else. It is a complete 
fabric built up in a few hours. Briefly, the newspaper is an 
amplification of the home life. It is a reflex of the community 
in which it exists. It is often better. It is never worse. 

Elizabeth Lloyd said that the best way to keep people from 
reading bad books and papers is to cultivate a taste for good 
reading. She suggested that no better use could be made of 
the meeting house than to get up a series of evenings with 
famous authors, asking the best readers in Darby and vicinity 
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to fill the program, including some of the school children, and 
inviting all the people in the neighborhood to help make up 
the audience. 

Samuel M. Gaskill, of Swarthmore, urged the young people 
present not to read the sensational stories in the papers, and 
to choose books that are worth while rather than trashy novels, 

Elizabeth Lloyd said that the blame for what is objection- 
able in the daily papers should be placed upon the publishers 
rather than upon the editors. The publishers run their papers 
to make money, and an editor who left out matter that would 
help the sale of the paper would not long keep his position. 
But publishers are amenable to public opinion, and it is a good 
thing for the readers of the paper to write letters of com- 
mendation or criticism as the case may require. 

After a general discussion two beautiful poems were recited 
by some of the pupils of the Darby First-day School. Owing 
to the hour at which it was held few were present, except the 
usual attenders of Darby Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


One of the four busiest seasons of the college year is at hand, 
Mid-semester examinations are upon us, and will claim most 
of our attention from now until next Fourth-day at noon, when 
the college closes for the Thanksgiving holidays. 

President Baker, of the University of Colorado, was the 
guest of Dean Meteer and President Swain over First-day. 

Dr. Magill spoke in meeting on First-day last, taking as his 
particular theme the essential unity of purpose of all Chris- 
tian sects. He said that doctrinal differences had been too 
much dwelt upon in the past, and that Christians had lost 
sight of the fundamental principals, upon which they are all 
agreed, in emphasizing minor distinctions in points of view. 
Dr. Magill was also present at the Young Friends’ Association 
in the evening, and took active part. 

On Fourth-day evening, the 2lst, Rev. William Brewster 
Humphrey, president of the National Indian Association, spoke 
to us on “Indian Music,” and sang some of the best ancient 
Indian songs. His wife, Mrs. Marie E. Ives Humphrey, who is 
editor of The Indian Friend, also made a short address on the 
subject of “ Basketry.” This subject was novel and much en- 
joyed by a large number of students. 

The second number of the college lecture course, given last 
Second-day evening by the Ion Jackson Concert Company, re- 
fleets much credit on the committee for their selection of num- 
bers in the course. The music was of a superior type, and the 
patrons of the lectugg course considered themselves favored in 
holding tickets. 

Franklin Spencer Edmonds, being now relieved of the stress 
of political duties, is turning even more of his attention to 
his work at Swarthmore. He will be present at meeting on 
next First-day. 

The college Young Friends’ Association has recently under- 
gone somewhat of a reorganization. It has been decided to 
hold the regular meetings of the association on alternate First- 
day evenings in conjunction with the course of lectures on the 
history of Quakerism. These lectures will, in other words, con- 
stitute the work of the association for this year. We believe 
this opportunity which is being offered by this course for 
Friends to become better acquainted with the history of the 
Society is well worth taking advantage of. A large number 
of Friends from Swarthmore and many from Philadelphia have 
attended the two lectures which have been held, and all are 
greatly pleased with the work. No charge is made for the 
course, and all are cordially invited. The next lecture will be 
given on Twelfth month 2d. 

The outline of the last lecture, from the Syllabus, follows: 


Lecture II. 
THE PROTESTANT AND THE PURITAN 
BY WILLIAM I. HULL. 


1. “ Martin Luther.” 
a. “His Life and Character.” 
b. “His Doctrines.” 
c. “His Deeds.” 

“ The Reformation in England 
a. “ The Oxford Reformers.” 
b. “Henry VIII and His Wives.” 
e. “Thomas Cromwell and the 

ments.” 
d. “ The Translation of the 
e. “ Protestantism Enthroned with Edward VI.” 
f. “The Catholic Restoration Under Mary.” 
g. “ The Elizabethan Dilemma.” 


Reformation Parlia- 


sible.” 
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3. “ The Puritans of England.” 
a. “ Elizabeth’s Solution of the Religious Problem.” 
b. “ The Jesuits.” 
ce. “ The Catholic Failure.” 
d. “ The Marian Exiles’ Return.” 
e. “ The Puritans’ Origin and Aims.” 
4. “ The Crown versus the Puritans.” 
a. “ Elizabeth’s Persecutions.” 
b. “James I’s Harrying.” 
c. “ Archbishop Laud’s Innovations.” 
5.'“ The Puritans versus the Crown.” 
a. “ The Attack Upon the Bishops.” 
b. “ The Westminster Assembly.” 
ce. “ Cromwell’s Wars and Milton’s Words.” 
d. “ The Commonwealth of England.” 
REFERENCES FOR LECTURE II. 
Seebohm, “ The Oxford Reformers.” 
Seebohm, “The Era of the Protestant Revolution.” 
Einstein, “ The Italian Renaissance in England.” 
Creighton, “ Wolsey.” 
Froude, “ History of England” (12 volumes). 
Innes, “ Cranmer and the English Reformation.” 
Gasquet, “ Henry VIII and the English Monasteries.” 
Shakespeare, “ Henry VIII.” 
Tennyson, “ Queen Mary.” 
Green, “Short History of the English People,” 
sections 4 to 6, chapters vii and viii. 
Lindsay, “ Luther and the German Reformation.” 
Harrison, “ Elizabethan England.” 
Traill, “ Social England,” volume v. 
Gardiner, “ History of England, 1603-1660” (17 volumes). 
Gardiner, “ The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolu- 
tion.” 
Hutton, “ William Laud.” 
Macaulay,“ Essay on Milton.” 
Ranke, “History of England in the Seventeenth Century ” 
(6 volumes). 
Beard, “ Hibbert Lecture for 1883.” 
Brewer, “ Reign of Henry VIII.” 
Moore, “ History of the Reformation.” 
Perry, “ Reformation in England.” 
Beard, “ Martin Luther.” 
Wakeman, “ The Church and the Puritans.” 
Firth, “ Cromwell’s Army.” 
Walker, “ The Reformation.” 
Gasquet, “ Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer.” 
Jacobs, “ Martin Luther.” 
Janssen, “ History of the German People,” 
olic). 
Simpson, “Life of Campion” (Jesuits versus Elizabeth). 
Stone, “The Reign of Mary the First” (Catholic). 
Gardiner, “ A History of the English Church ” (volume iv). 
Dixon, “History of the Church of England,” volume i, pp. 
324-383 (vs. Eng. Monasteries). 
Hallam, “ Literature of Europe.” 
Foxe, “ Book of Martyrs.” 
Burnet, “ History of the Reformation.” 
Strype, “Annals of the Reformation.” 
Lingard, “ History of England,” volumes vi to xi. 
Neal, “ History of the Puritans” (3 volumes). 
Hallam, “The Constitutional History of England,” vol. i, 
chapters ii to x. 
Forster, “ Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
Morley, “ Cromwell.” 
Firth, “ Cromwell.” 
Harrison, “ Cromwell.” 
Roosevelt, “ Cromwell.” 
Carlyle, “ Cromwell.” 
Baxter, “Autobiography.” 
Pollard, “ Thomas Cranmer.” 
Pollard, “ England Under the Protector Somerset.” 
































































































































chapter vi, 



































































































































volume iii (Cath- 




































































































































































A NEW ASSOCIATION. 


On the 7th of Tenth month, 1906, the Friends of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting, in Chester County, Pa., were asked to come 
together at the home of Ebenezer Maule, to organize a “ Young 
Friends’ Association.” Quite a number assembled. 

Those present, who had been at Mountain Lake Park, were 
asked to give an account of the trip, the conference, ete. Many 
different features of the conference, the rides, devotional meet- 
ings and other things were spoken of. A recitation was given 
by Mary Maule. 

A committee was appointed, and a program arranged for next 
meeting, which was held at the home of Wm. Webster on the 
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4th of Eleventh month, where a large company assembled. 
After reading the 19th Psalm, a short paper was read by Ed- 
win Maule, referring to the paper of Wm. M. Jackson, read at 
the conference. This was followed by discussion. Referred 
questions were answered by some of the members. Hymns 
were sung at the opening and close of the meeting. An origi- 
nal recitation was rendered by two little girls, members of 
the First-day School. 


Arrangements were made for the next meeting, and the 
newly-formed association was named “ Fallowfield Young 


Friends’ Association.” The next meeting will convene at the 
home of Albert Reynolds at Gum Tree. The meetings will be 
held on the first First-day of each month. E. W. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Horewe.t, VA.—Jonah L. Rees opened the meeting, Eleventh 
month 4th, with a scriptural reading. Grace E. Clevenger read 
an original paper entitled, “ History.” William E. Branson 
read a chapter on “ Women’s Meeting” from Friends’ Disci- 
pline, published in 1860. Bertha B. Clevenger read a selection 
from the book, * What is Worth While.” Mary 8. Lupton of- 
fered the following paper: 


TACIE BRANSON DOING. 

Four months ago our little association was visited for the 
third time by the silent messenger we are wont to call Death 

let us give it another name, and say the Angel of Peace, who 
brings rest and healing, and opens the door to the glorious 
home beyond. 

We have been slow, perhaps, as a meeting, to pay open tri- 
bute to one who held the place that Tacie Branson Doing held 
in the hearts of this association, but it has not been from slug- 
gishness in regard to our duty. Her removal was a personal 
loss to each one of us, and we have been willing to wait until 
the first sorrow was less keen. However, to leave it much 
longer would almost seem like not acknowledging in due time 
what we owe to her. 

Her interest in her meeting, and in all that pertained to the 
education and uplifting of the young people around her, nat- 
urally opened the way for her to become the pioneer mover in 
the formation of Hopewell Young Friends’ Association. She 
it was who proposed it to our Friends; it is largely due to her 
effort that the meetings were established, and her interest and 
effort never lagged in the work connected with them. 

It is the willing worker who is oftenest called upon; so it is 
easy to understand why her name so often appears upon the 
minutes of our earlier meetings. Her judgment in com- 
mittees could always be relied upon as sound, and her interest 
in whatever she was called upon to do was often an inspiration 
to others. 

She was one who believed in practical goodness, 
thought for the benefit of others meant, to her, immediate 
effort to accomplish. Her conscientious effort to leave the 
world a little better than she found it, we feel, was not in vain, 
for many can testify to her influence for good in our com- 
munity, and in our own Society; and few who knew her will 
forget her bright smile and the hearty clasp of her hand. 

In social intercourse she was cordial, kind and sincere, and 
an invitation to her home meant an enjoyable season, with 
some novel thought developed for the entertainment or profit 
of the hour. 

While we do not look upon her life as incomplete, nor the 
work of her hands as unfinished, still I would urge that we 
carry forward the effort she began, and our best testimony to 
her worth will be a continuance of.every virtue she practiced, 
and a widening of the influence of this association in practical 
lines of philanthropy. 

She was called home in her early womanhood and young 
motherhood, and to our limited vision we somehow look upon 
it as untimely; yet we surely have had evidence on every hand 
that “He doeth all things well,” and we 


and a 


“ 


. Shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest boon God gives his friend. 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest gift his love can send.” 


To those upon whom the sorrow of this loss has fallen most 
heavily. as well as to us, her friends, let us take this com- 
forting thought to our hearts, and feel that it was indeed a 
“fair gift” our Father offered her, when He thus early 
opened the portals, and welcomed her into the “ Land of Song.” 

Susan T. Pidgeon made some appropriate remarks on the life 
and death of our friend, Tacie B. Doing. 

After a few moments of silence, the meeting adjourned. 


BERTHA B. CLEVENGER, Secretary pro tem. 





Eleventh month 24, 1906.) FRIE 


Newtown, Pa.—The Junior Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting the afternoon of Eleventh month 4th, 1906, in 
the meeting house. In continuing the course of study on “ The 
Negro,” Robert Atkinson discussed “ The Slave Trade,” telling 
of the many attending horrors. Margaretta Packer gave a 
brief history of the Congo Free State and its influence on the 
negro. “ The Missionary Efforts of the Christians and Moham- 
medans ” was the subject of Helen Worstall’s report, and 
Maude E. Rice discussed the effects of American slave trade. 
Although efforts to civilize and convert the negro in Africa 
seem to meet with little real success, yet we cannot feel dis- 
couraged if we consider their environment, and the short time 
during which they have been in contact with civilization. 
Twenty members were present to take part in a helpful dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

MARGARETTA PACKER, Secretary. 


NEW GARDEN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Eleventh month 4th, 1906, at the home of Estella A. Parker, 
with a number of visitors present, two rooms being filled. The 
president opened the meeting by reading 12th chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, and after singing a hymn, the minutes were read 
and adopted. The business of the Association being next on 
the program, Mary L. Hoopes opened the literary part by read- 
ing a paper, “ The Bible as a Practical Help in Everyday Life.” 
This paper was prepared for the First-day School Union at 





Kennett Square, and was given at the request of several mem- 
bers. Ethel P. Jefferis selected the life of Wm. Penn for the 
historical sketch, and gave a full account of his trials, tempta- 
tions and pleasures. Mary E. Wickersham gave a_ reading, 
“Waiting,” giving a touching account of a mother waiting 
for her wayward boy. Brinton Reynolds gave a humorous reci- 
tation, “ Billy’s in Trouble.” Florence Yerkes contributed sev- 
eral current topics, touching on church work, missions, First- 
day schools, ete. After singing, “ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
and an impressive silence, we adjourned, to meet with Samuel 
and Martha Thompson, Twelfth month 2d, 1906. 
Eva 8S. Ricuarps, Secretary. 

Mepta, Pa.—The Media Friends’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting, Fourth-day evening, Eleventh month 7th. 
J. Eugene Walker presided and opened the meeting by scrip- 
ture reading. 

Delegates to the General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
were appointed, and some routine business disposed of. 

Henrietta K. Broomall and May Fairland gave us the oppor- | 
tunity of listening to musical selections arranged for the vio- | 
lin and piano. 





Katharine Townsend’s paper on the life of Lucretia Mott | usual period of silenwe, the Association adjourned. 


NDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


was listened to with pleasure. One could hardly help but be 
interested when she told how she with a number of others had 
sat in the ¢ourt room all night with Lucretia Mott, who was 
using all her influence, silent as it was, to have the freedom 
granted the fugitive slave. 

Following this paper, Robert L. Pyle, of London Grove, told 
us of his experiences at Woodbrooke, England. In speaking of 
the life at Woodbrooke he impressed upon his audience that 
“there was nothing narrow in the conception of Woodbrooke.” 
He spoke of the forty students gathered there from different 
countries and climes, of the characteristics of the professors, 
the work and pleasures at the settlement, its social life, and the 
part its members took in the adult schools of England. 

Many questions were asked as to the life and work at Wood- 
brooke, which were most kindly answered. 

Friends responded to roll-call with sentiments 
Dyke, and the meeting closed with a short silence. 


from van 
J. EUGENE WALKER, President. 
A. J. DARLINGTON, Secretary. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Association met in the First-day school 
room of the meeting house on the evening of the 6th inst., 
with a good attendance. The president opened the meeting 
by reading a lesson from the Book of Proverbs. 

Thaddeus S. Kenderdine read a carefully-prepared paper, 
full of incidents and happenings in the Society of Friends, en 
titled, “Among Old Meeting Papers.” 

Sarah Hicks read from the Discipline on the subject of plain- 
ness of speech and apparel. Comments on the subject followed, 
Elizabeth G. Stapler read selections from the paper of Charles 
Burleigh Galbreath, “Shall the State Kill?” She tried to 
keep within a ten-minute limit, but so broad and full was the 
paper, and she so interested, she could not. 

Anna FE. Worthington represented the Current Topie Com- 
mittee, and told of the closing of the schools of San Francisco 
against foreigners and the complications arising therefrom be- 
tween our country and Japan. Also of the opening of the 
saloons in San Francisco, and the reign of terror existing there 
these last two or three months. This last article was from the 
Outlook. 

Under the head of new business the Executive Committee 
was left to act in conjunction with the Junior Friends’ Asso 
ciation, whether to have separate lectures or a course of lee- 
tures during the coming winter from Eleanor Wood. 

Willis G. Worstall, Elizabeth G. Stapler, Emma Worstall. 
Thaddeus S. Kenderdine and Esther S. Slack were appointed 
delegates to attend the General Conference of Friends to be 
held at Norristown. After roll-call and sentiments, and the 
S. J. R. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 


Brooklyn.— 
Schermerhorn 


Street 


llth mo. 25th (1st-day).—Hopewell, 


(between Smith | Va., Young Friends’ Association, at 1 


they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 


morning. | 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School at 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School at 10 
a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;_ First-day 
School at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School at 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. 
week meeting, Fourth-day, 
p-m.) 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
aue, at 11 a.m. 


between 
( Mid- 


at 7.30 


Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 
Washington City. 
1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 
Chicago. 
Atheneum Building 
near Wabash Ave. 
class at 10.30 a.m. 


(26 Van Buren St., 
), at ll a.m. Adult 


llth mo, 24th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Clear Creek, near 
McNabb, Putnam County, Ill., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 


llth mo. 24th (7th-day).—Semi-an- 
nual conference of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations of the Seven Yearly Meetings, at 
Norristown, Pa., morning and afternoon. 
See program and railroad arrangements 
in advertising columns. 


llth mo. 25th (1st-day).—Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
meeting house, Schermerhorn Street, at 
8 p.m. “Great World Movements— 
Chivalry and the Crusades,” by Louise 
and Anna Field. 


llth mo. 25th (1st-day).—Hockessin, 
Del., Young Friends’ Association, at home 
of Howard Mitchell, at 2.30 p.m. All are 
welcome. 


llth mo. 25th (lst-day).—The Wood- 
lawn, Va., Young Friends’ Associatiun, 
at home of Courtland Lukens. 





p.m. 
(Continued on page 724.) 


Avoid alum and alum 
phosphate baking 
powders. The label 
law requires that all 
the ingredients be 
named on the labels. 
Look out for the 
alum compounds. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in buying only 
Royal Baking Powder, which is a 
pure, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, and the best that can be made. 
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FRIENDS’ IN 


‘TELLIGENCER. 





[Eleventh nmromth 24, 1906. 








Easton, Mp.—After a vacation of several months the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Robert B. Dixon on 
Tenth month 24th, 1906, thirty-two being present. The meet- 
ing was calleil to order by the president, Matilda J. Bartlett, 
and after the transaction of the regular business the program 
for the evening was announced. A lengthy and highly 
taining reading was given by Robert B. Dixon upon 
Lincoln, entitled, “A Perfect Tribute.” 

This was followed by 
ers,” read by the 

4 discussion, “ How shall we best check the 
to falsehood by polite speech,” 
lett. This was followed by 
ous members 


enter 
Abraham 


an appropri iate 
secretary. 


selection, “ The Husk- 


modern tendency 
was opened by Matilda J. Bart- 


an interesting discussion by vari 
\ very excellent paper was edited and read by 


Laura Bb. Shinn upon the eonference held at Mountain Lake 
Park. 
After sentiments and the usual silence, the meeting was ad 


journed ANNA SHERWOOD, Secretary. 


Sotesury, Pa.—The Young Friends and the Philanthropic 
Committee held their joint meeting for the Eleventh month on 
the 11th. Emma A. Fell presided, the exercises by 


opening 
reading the 37th Psalm. 


An excellent review of the early history of Friends, who 
were more aggressive than at present, and sketch of the life 
of Wm. Penn, was given by Eva K. Preston. Philena Marshall 


read a beautiful extract 
events. 


, and Cornelius V. Ely discussed current 
Joseph S. Walton, of the George School, delivered an 
address, which was replete with fine thought, and helpful to all. 

Dr. Walton thought the young Friends of to-day had an im- 
portant duty to perform, which could best be done through the 
medium of the Young Friends’ Association. The thing that is 
most worth while is to so educate a child as to enable him to 
see the beautiful in all things; to see clearly, will nobly, vision 
vividly, think independently, and acquire the nerve, strength 
and heroism to do this. Jesus taught that we see the possi 
ble in the actual. Friends are on the threshold of a great re- 
ligious future; if they have courage and common sense to take 
up the duties of life and bravely discharge them. 

Emma A. Fell, John S. Williams, R. M. Price and others ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in being able to listen to such a dis- 


course. On Twelfth month 9th, Edna Wood will discuss litera- 
ture; Martha G. Ely, discipline; Elizabeth Betts, history, and 
Huldah P. Mattison, current topics. nina 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
(Continued from page 723.) 


llth mo. 25th (lst-day).— Valley 
Meeting, Chester County, Pa., at 10 a.m., 
attended by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 


SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


BY USING THE 


Rochester Radiator 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. || $12.00 | 
Guaranteed to do all we claim | |———— 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 1906. 


I iid nina) inn aes Wid wee alweaoan ae . 30.082 
Highest barometer during y ‘the ‘month, 13th .. 30.616 
Lowest barometer during ee MnO, GAD: 6 kaivies bacusle as 29.593 
Pe GOUROTMEIID: co ons scenic obec de canon saps coswcee 55.9 
Highest temperature during the month, 9th ........ aceon 
Lowest temperature during the month, 3lst ........... 35. 
Mean of maximum temperatures 1 site di ie race 62.5 
Mean of minimum temperatures .............-.eee00. 49.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, ‘14th, See «aden 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, 2]st, 24th .......... 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature ...............4.. . 13.2 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point 46.5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 74.5 


Total precipitation, rain, inches .. ns . 5.16 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.11 inches 
of rain, on the 4th and 5th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 13. 

Number of clear days 7, fair days 6, cloudy days 18. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northeast. 

Thunder storm an the 5th. 

Lunar halo on 29th. 

Snowfall—trace. 

Frost—heavy on 


12th and 13th, light on 14th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 65.° on 6th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 34.5° on 14th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 50.2°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 66.° on 19th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 35° on 11th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 50.1° 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 50.2°. 


Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 62.5° and 49.3°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 55.9°, which is 1.3° less than the normal, and is 2.2° less 
than the corresponding month in 1905. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 
is 1.45 inches more than the normal, 
fell during Tenth month, 1905. 


5.16 inches, 
and 1.04 inches less than 


\ light flurry of snow, the first of this season, occurred on 
eve of 31st, with the rain. 
Joun CoMLy, Co-operative Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Tenth month 31st. 






llth mo. 28th (4th-day).—Memorial 

meeting for Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, at 

—— Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Price from Street, at 7.30. p.m., under the joint care 
€8 00 to of the Pennsylvania Peace Society and 


the Board of Managers of the Home. 





ing’s Committee. Leave Reading Ter- or money refunded. For hard or 
minal for Maple Station at 9.13 a.m. Soe ene ae ene ee soft coal, || llth mo. 29th (5th-day ).—Bucks Quar- 
yrs edt wood of gas. || terly Meeting, at Langhorne, at 10 a.m.; 
lith mo. 25th (lst-day).—Girard es scents, ce ___.*| ministers and elders, day before, at 11 
Avenue Junior Conference, at Seven ° e a.m. 
teenth and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, we F. A. Building 
at 9.45 a.m. “Jesus and His Times 7 . llth mo. 30th (6th-day ).—Nottingham 
Miracles.” Discussion opened by Dr. 140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, at 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College. FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
. . Convenient Restful Homelike | @t 2 p.m. 
llth mo. 25th (Ist day ).—After meet- 
ing conference at Race Street, Philadel- Table d’hote 25 cents. 12th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Whitewater 
phia, at 11.45 a.m. Subject, “ The Land Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek, near 
of the Prophets.” Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 


elders, same day, 8 a.m. 


llth mo. 25th (1st-day Greenwich COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
Meeting, N. J., visited by Salem Quar- One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 12th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Conference 
terly Meeting’s Committee for the Ex- Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; on Practical Standards of Living, in 
tension of Christian Work, at 10 a.m. | OS cach, per week. Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North 
Address, 


llth mo. 25th 
Pa., Young Friends’ 
meeting house 


Ist-day ).—Horsham, 
Association, at the 





llth mo. 26th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek (near 
Union Bridge, Md.), at 10 a.m.; minis- 
ters and elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 27th (3d-day). 
Quarterly Meeting, at Trenton, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 10.30 a.m. 


—Burlington 


Telephones : 





ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 


D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


Fifteenth Street. Afternoon session at 
3.30, Lucy M. Griseom, chairman; 
strictly for young women; subjects of 
dressing and entertaining to be frank- 
ly and freely discussed. Box supper at 
6 p.m. for young men and women; even- 
ing at 7.30 for young men and women; 
“To Live Within the Bounds of Our Cir- 
cumstances Sanely and Wisely” to be 
freely discussed; George A. Walton, of 
Columbia University, chairman. 


Race 70-28 


(Continued on page iii.) 








